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SUMMARY 


The Singapore economy in mid-1990 is in its fourth year of robust, 
broad-based expansion and is performing well above expectations of 
its long-term growth potential. Singapore continues to reap the 
dividends of the austerity program imposed by the government to 
restore competitiveness during the 1985-86 recession, which shook 
the country out of the complacency induced by two decades of almost 
10 percent average annual economic growth. It is also benefitting 
from buoyant demand for its exports of electronic products and the 
continuing economic dynamism of its major trading partners, 
especially in the booming Southeast Asia region. 


In 1989, the Singapore economy’s momentum slowed slightly from the 
outstanding 11 percent real growth rate it achieved in 1988 toa 
nonetheless excellent 9.2 percent. A reduction in import growth by 
key trading partners and a cyclical downturn in the world 
electronics industry led to a sharp drop in manufacturing sector 
growth in 1989 and caused a sharp decrease in export expansion last 
year. However, exceptionally strong performances in the services 
industries, especially tourism, transport, and finance, offset much 
of that slowdown. In the first quarter of 1990, GDP growth 
accelerated again to a 10.1 percent annual rate, with all sectors 
performing well. The Singapore economy will likely register 
8.5-9.0 percent real GDP growth for the whole of 1990. 


While overall economic performance should remain strong through 


1991, signs of erosion exist in several key areas. Inflation has 
risen markedly over the past year, due to rising import costs and 
Significant labor cost rises. Domestic demand increased by 

7.6 percent in 1989, and at an 18 percent annual rate in the first 
quarter of 1990. Singapore’s consumer price index is expected to 
climb by 3.5 percent this year, well above the 2.4 percent 
registered last year and the 1.5 percent in 1988. The government 
will keep appreciating the Singapore dollar, probably to 1.75 or 
even higher against the U.S. dollar by the end of 1990, to combat 
inflation. With full employment and an expanding economy, 
productivity growth rose from 4.6 to 4.8 percent from 1988 to 1989 
and hit an impressive 5.6 percent annual rate in the first quarter 
of 1990. However, tightness in the labor market and sluggish 
investment will limit future productivity increases. In the long 
run, Singapore must deal with its chronic labor shortage, redress 
the legacy of insufficient investment in education (especially 
compared to its NIE competitors), and restructure its overly rigid 
educational system to generate the highly educated, technically 
competent work force needed if it hopes to achieve its goal of 
becoming a truly developed country by the year 2000. 


Despite these constraints, Singapore appears likely to achieve 
7.0-7.5 percent growth in 1991. If the success of the government’s 
new policy thrusts continues, Singapore should be able to sustain 
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this level of growth. The government will maintain its prudent 
economic management, keeping the country’s environment conducive for 
the kinds of foreign investment it considers desirable. It will 
also continue to use economic policies to achieve social goals, 
although the past year was marked by more pragmatism, especially in 
permitting more foreign workers to cover Singapore’s labor 
shortfall. As a result, prospects for U.S. exporters will abound. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Mid-1980s Recession Is Only a Memory: In the first two decades of 
independence, Singapore averaged almost 10 percent annual real 
economic growth. The 1985-86 recession, however, shocked the 
country out of its complacency and led the government to reexamine 
both its economic policies and long-term strategic directions. The 
recession resulted from several factors: a decreasing export 
competitiveness due to the government’s high-wage policies from 
1980-85 (which were designed to promote manufacturers’ investment in 
capital rather than labor-intensive production systems, but which 
also caused relative unit labor costs to rise by 60 percent); the 
link of the Singapore dollar to the U.S. dollar (which led it to 
become increasingly overvalued from 1982-85); a sharp decline in the 
regional economy, due in large part to a commodity price slump; and 
a drastic fall in public and private investment in Singapore. 


To get the country back on a growth path quickly, the government 
instituted a draconian wage restraint program that brought unit 
costs down by 27 percent between 1985 and 1987, granted significant 
tax relief to business, depreciated the currency by 13 percent 
between 1985 and 1989, reduced the size of the government’s share of 
GDP, and implemented policies to boost domestic and foreign 
investment. The results, aided by a regional recovery and a boom in 
the critical electronics industry, were dramatic. After negative 
growth in 1985 and a modest 1.8 percent in 1986, the economy 
rebounded to 9.4 percent growth in 1987, 11.1 percent in 1988, and 
9.2 percent in 1989. 


Long-Range Refocusing: With characteristic farsightedness and 
discipline, the government used the recession to develop a new 
strategy to keep Singapore competitive and to become a developed 
country by the beginning of the next century. The basic thrust of 
the new policies has been to shift the manufacturing sector toward a 
much more capital-intensive, high-technology, and higher value-added 
orientation. At the same time, planners have also sought to 
increase the role of services in the economy, especially by making 
Singapore a hub for service delivery throughout Southeast Asia. 

The government identified the financial sector, along with those 
industries that capitalize on the country’s strategic location -- 
transportation, communications, and tourism -- as key to the 
development of a regional services base. It is also seeking to 
diversify its export markets, both by seeking closer economic ties 
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with its ASEAN partners and actively pursuing far-flung markets that 
it previously ignored. As of mid-1990, there is considerable 
evidence that the government’s efforts have begun to pay off, 
particularly in getting manufacturers to upgrade their production 
technology, enticing multinationals to set up regional headquarters 
here, and promoting economic integration in the region. 


1989 - A BETTER YEAR THAN EXPECTED 


After 1988’s superb 11.1 percent real growth, most analysts 
predicted Singapore’s economic expansion would drop in 1989 to a 
level nearer the government’s 5-6 percent estimate of Singapore’s 
long-term, sustainable economic growth capacity. During the first 
few months of 1989, these expectations seemed right on the mark, as 
manufacturing output and export growth declined markedly from their 
rates of the previous year. Sluggish demand in both traditional and 
regional markets and a cyclical downturn in the world electronics 
industry were responsible for the slowdown. 


A late 1988 burst of activity to ship products to the United States 
before Singapore lost its benefits under the Generalized System of 
Preferences (GSP) also contributed to a lethargic start to 1989. 

Yet while growth in manufacturing and trade were off, the services 
industries were booming, making up most of the difference. Led by a 
14.6 percent rise in financial and business services and with every 
sector growing (including construction, for the first time in five 
years), the Singapore economy picked up as the year progressed and 
ended with a very healthy 9.2 percent real growth performance. 


External Demand: Growth in external demand -- which accounted for 
about two-thirds of total demand and was the overwhelming factor in 
1988’s outstanding economic expansion -- fell from the 28 percent of 
the previous year to 9.1 percent in 1989. While the Singapore 
economy remained lean and competitive after its recession-induced 
austerity program, costs had risen sharply as a result of higher 
labor costs, and the recovery of the property market boosted rents 
significantly. Economic growth in Singapore’s traditional markets 
in the United States and other OECD countries slowed, although 
strong performances by the Southeast Asian economies offset part of 
this decline. Total exports rose by only 10.2 percent in 1989, 
compared with the dramatic 31.2 percent of 1988. 


The key non-oil domestic exports (which compared to reexports have a 
Significantly higher local value-added content) rose by 

10 percent, but were still well below the fantastic 40 percent 
growth in 1988. Foreign demand for Singapore’s mainstay exports of 
disk drives, integrated circuits, and data processing machines was 
off sharply, while exports of consumer electronics products and 
chemicals were somewhat more buoyant. The sale abroad of petroleum 
products from Singapore’s five refineries rose 3.6 percent in volume 
and, reflecting firmer oil prices last year, 17 percent in value. 
The growth in reexports dropped from 39 percent in 1988 to 

8 percent in 1989 as commodity prices fell. 





Domestic Demand: Domestic demand picked up in 1989, rising by 

7.6 percent, compared with 6.5 percent the previous year. Virtually 
the entire domestic component of growth came from private sector 
consumption and investment; the public sector was again a big saver 
but a negative investor. Pent-up consumer demand was fueled by 
significant wage gains and optimism about the future. Singapore 
workers were boxed in for several years by the government’s wage 
restraint program implemented during the recession, but have 
received double digit-income increases for the past two years. 
Private consumption increased by 7.9 percent in 1989. 


Private and Public Investment: Private investment surged by 

28 percent for the second consecutive year. However, Singapore 
government investment continued to decline, dropping by a moderating 
14 percent, compared with the steep 26 percent of 1988. Singapore’s 
national savings rate remained the world’s highest, rising slightly 
to 43 percent of GDP from 42 percent in 1988. The overall national 
investment rate fell to 34.7 percent in 1989, from 36.1 percent a 
year earlier. The difference translated into a current account 
surplus of US$2.34 billion, or 8.1 percent of GDP. Foreign 
investment commitments in manufacturing edged up slightly in 1989 to 
US$1.0 billion from US$997 million the previous year. The capital 
account surplus was US$1.92 billion, reflecting a continued strong 
inflow of foreign direct investment. Foreign exchange reserves 
burgeoned to over US$21.6 billion, easily the highest per capita of 
any non-oil dominated economy in the world. 


Currency Revaluation: The Singapore Government has maintained its 
practice of using currency valuation to combat the effects of 
imported inflation. Continuing its cautious appreciation of the 
Singapore dollar, the government revalued the currency by 3 percent 
against the U.S. dollar in 1989. The Singapore unit also rose by 17 
percent versus the Japanese Yen and 15 percent against the Pound 
Sterling, while declining 2.9 percent against the Deutschemark. 
However, this exchange rate appreciation has not hindered 
Singapore’s export performance, primarily because it has maintained 
the country’s competitive position, especially in terms of labor 
costs vis-a-vis the other newly industrializing economies (NIEs). 
Moreover, the strong Singapore dollar kept import prices low, 
leading to a modest rise of 2.4 percent in the consumer price index, 
compared with the 1988 CPI rise of 1.5 percent. In contrast to the 
5.0 percent rise in 1988, producer prices actually declined by 0.1 
percent, largely because of the strong Singapore dollar’s dampening 
effect on import prices, lower commodity prices, and the cyclical 
decline in the electronics industry early in the year. 


Trade Deficit: Despite a 10 percent increase in exports, 
Singapore’s trade deficit remained sizeable at US$5.3 billion in 
1989, compared with US$5.6 billion the year before. However, 
exceptionally strong net services receipts of US$5.13 billion 
largely offset the trade deficit, as the transportation, 
communications, tourism, and ship repair industries had a 
particularly good year. 





Despite continued labor cost increases after the wage restraint 
program’s expiration, manufacturing remained the backbone of the 
economy, accounting for over one-fourth of 1989’s overall economic 
growth. Although the electronics industry’s growth slowed somewhat, 


it nonetheless expanded by 10 percent. Transportation equipment, 
machinery, telecommunications, and printing/publishing all did well. 


Productivity: Productivity inched up in 1989 from 4.6 to 

4.8 percent, led by the financial services sector’s 7.0 percent 
productivity growth, and with the transportation and manufacturing 
sectors also performing above average. In the first quarter of 
1990, buoyant economic growth and the government’s efforts to boost 
productivity combined to lift productivity to a 5.6 percent annual 
rate, with every sector of the economy operating above 1989 levels. 


Financial and Business Services Sectors: Reflecting Singapore’s 
solidifying position as a key regional financial center, the 
financial and business services sector in 1989 registered a 

14.6 percent growth rate, accounting for over two-fifths of the 
Singapore economy’s growth. The commerce and retail sector grew by 
8.3 percent, transport and communications had a 9.4 percent real 
increase, and utilities rose by 7.3 percent. The construction 
industry pulled out of a four and one-half year spiral and rebounded 
by 1.3 percent in 1989. Private sector investment in both 
residential and commercial property was strong, with the total value 
of contracts rising by 62 percent over 1988. 


Balance of Pa ts and Forei Debt: Cautious and prudent fiscal 
policy has long been the hallmark of Singapore Government economic 
management. Because of the openness of the Singapore economy, its 
vulnerability to the vagaries of global economic trends, and its 
development success to date, the government now uses fiscal policy 
more as a tool for fine-tuning the economy than as a vehicle for 
watershed policy changes. In 1989 the Singapore Government budget 
remained in its traditional surplus position. The year’s buoyant 
economic growth, coupled with swelling revenues and the continuing 
drop in government expenditures led to a surplus for the entire 
public sector of US$3.21 billion, a substantial 11.1 percent of 
GDP. The big, sustained drop in government spending -- from 

30 percent of GDP in 1987 to 24 percent in 1988 and down to 

19 percent in 1989 -- has resulted from both the completion of major 
infrastructure development projects and the lack of new 
possibilities. Moreover, the Singapore Government has made a 
conscious effort to reduce its role in the economy and to allow more 
room for private sector initiative to be the economy’s engine of 
growth. Accordingly, the government has used the very favorable 
fiscal situation to reduce tax rates marginally (from 32 to 

31 percent for both business and individuals), promote desired 
investments through tax incentives, and to use non-tax revenue 
schemes to advance its social goals (e.g., to encourage population 
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growth and discourage motor vehicle use). The parastatal sector, 
where the government has begun to speed up its divestiture program 
in order to boost the stock exchange, achieved an impressive surplus 
of almost US$765 million in 1989. It further contributed to the 
surplus by reducing its retained earnings and paying the central 
government a hefty US$395 million dividend from 1988-89 profits. 


Singapore has virtually no medium- or long-term foreign debt. 
As the government has no budget deficit to finance, its domestic 
debt is a function of its issuance of money market instruments to 


ensure liquidity in the banking system and to influence domestic 
demand for credit. 


1990 - UNEXPECTEDLY STRONG GROWTH 


In line with its traditional practice of dampening expectations, the 
government predicted for 1990 a drop from the heady growth rates of 
the past three years to what it characterizes as a more sustainable 
5-6 percent growth level. Most private sector estimates were in the 
6-7 percent range. However, the results for the first quarter of 
the year paint a much brighter picture, with the economy expanding 
by 10.1 percent and all sectors growing faster than last year. The 
financial and business services sector continued to lead with a 

17 percent annualized rate of growth, while commerce and 
manufacturing also performed well. 


External demand for Singapore’s exports was strong, with overall 
exports rising by 17 percent as the electronics and petroleum 
industries did particularly well. Domestic demand continued to be 
an important factor in the country’s growth, rising 18 percent. The 


basic trends in the savings, investment, and services areas remained 
positive and unchanged. 


On the basis of the performance during the first quarter and 
scattered additional information available at the time of writing, 
we estimate that the Singapore economy will grow by 8.5-9.0 percent 
in real terms in 1990. However, a sharp and sustained rise in oil 
prices due to the events in the Middle East could lower this figure. 


Balance of Payments Expectations: Singapore’s strong economic 
fundamentals should again lead to significant budget and 
balance-of-payments surpluses this year. Foreign investment was 
particularly strong in the first quarter, due mainly to a jump by 
U.S. firms, and is expected to exceed the US$1.0 billion committed 
in 1989. A small boom in both private residential and commercial 
property development -- as well as signs of longer term interest 
resulting from recent events in China and the consequent uncertainty 
about Hong Kong’s future -- should keep the construction sector on 
its nascent growth path. However, the significant rise in interest 
rates in the past year should hold construction activity to a steady 
pace and keep the economy from overheating. The inflow of 
investment capital and buoyant services sector should again offset 
the trade deficit and still allow both the current account and 
overall balance of payments to remain in surplus. 





Inflation: There was a relatively significant rise in inflation 
from mid-1989 through the first quarter of 1990. Due in large part 
to the return to generous wage settlements in the past two years and 
a rise in the price of imports in this import-dependent economy, 
inflation seems to have stabilized at about a 3.5 percent annual 
rate. In response, the government has continued to appreciate the 
Singapore dollar in an effort to fight the imported component of 
inflation. As a result, as of August 1, 1990, the Singapore dollar 
has risen 4.3 percent against the U.S. dollar this year. 


LONG-TERM CHALLENGES 


Singapore’s economic development and success to date in finding 
export markets have been remarkable. The country’s progress is 
directly attributable to farsighted and prudent economic management 
that has proved flexible enough to adjust quickly to changing world 
economic circumstances. All evidence indicates that this high 
quality economic leadership will continue. However, for Singapore 
to continue to achieve rapid economic growth in the future, it will 
have to overcome several challenges. 


Labor Shortage: Singapore’s labor shortage has become very serious 
at virtually all skill levels, but is especially acute for workers 
with technical qualifications. The government has responded with 
tailored retraining and skills development programs and by allowing 
employers to import foreign labor; but this effort cannot keep up 


with the demand. Fearing social problems from an overdependence on 
low-wage foreign workers, in 1989 the government imposed limits on 
their numbers and sharply increased the cost of employing them. 
Acknowledging that lack of labor availability will constrain 
economic growth, the government hopes companies will upgrade 
production technology to reduce their labor needs. 


However, experience shows that the sort of restructuring from a 
labor-intensive to a capital-intensive basis that the government is 
promoting does not so much reduce demand for labor as it shifts the 
needed employee qualifications to a higher level. Furthermore, the 
government’s emphasis on services will assure continuing strong 
demand for educated, nontechnical personnel. In early 1990 the 
government expanded the list of industries that it permits to employ 
foreign workers in significant quantities. While the labor shortage 
in Singapore is still acute, this bow toward pragmatism has 
heartened the private sector. 


Furthermore, in the past year Singapore has also developed an 
exciting new initiative that could potentially eliminate the 
country’s two most serious long-term economic constraints -- its 
scarcity of land and labor. By convincing the political leadership 
of Malaysia and Indonesia to publicly endorse the "Triangle of 
Growth" concept that covers Malaysia’s Johor state and Indonesia’s 
Batam island, Singapore has taken a big step to integrate its 
economy with that of its neighbors, to the benefit of all. 





Although Singapore has had some success in retraining low-skill 
workers, sustained long-term productivity growth will require a 
fundamental restructuring of the educational system. Unless this 
occurs, it appears likely that Singapore will have to settle in the 
future for productivity growth rates well below the 4.8 percent 
annual increase it averaged during the 1980s. Falling levels of 
investment and the shift toward a more services-oriented economy 
will further dampen productivity growth. And as its economic 
structure becomes more high-tech and sophisticated, Singapore will 
pay a price for its legacy of lack of investment in education 
relative to the other NIE’s. 


Limited Entrepreneurship: Ultimately the Singapore Government wants 
to reduce its dependence on multinational corporations and induce 
indigenous entrepreneurs to adopt foreign technologies and establish 
world-class local firms. To date progress has been very slow. 
Ironically, Singapore in some ways is a victim of its own success. 
Foreign investors have created so many good jobs that the limited 
pool of potential entrepreneurial talent has little incentive to 
venture out on their own in this risk averse society with little 
tolerance for failure. Skilled and educated Singaporeans can enjoy 
a comfortable, well-paid life without the headaches of 
self-employment. While prospects for a successful, growing 
Singapore look assured, the country must find a way to overcome 
these dilemmas if it is to achieve long-term goals. 


Savings and Investment Imbalances: Another problem is the growing 
dis-alignment between Singapore’s savings and investment rates that 
has led to large, structural current account surpluses and a 
remarkable run-up in official reserves relative to the size of its 
economy. Moreover, the government’s forced savings policies and its 
own fiscal surpluses are responsible for the abnormally high rate of 
Savings. The Singapore Government has considerable scope for 


reducing both corporate and personal income taxes to redress this 
imbalance. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


U.S.-Singapore Trade Relationship: During the 1970s and the early 
1980s, a tremendous volume of U.S. direct investment capital flowed 


into Singapore. This inflow of U.S. companies’ capital financed the 
importation into Singapore of large amounts of American capital 
equipment for production facilities, leading to a perennial U.S. 
trade surplus. By the early 1980s, these factories began to come 
into production. Most of this investment was in the 
electronics/information technology industry and was used to 
manufacture intermediate goods and components for use in final 
products by the parent companies in the United States. However, as 
the capital equipment imports declined and the exports of these U.S. 
firms increased, the trade balance shifted into Singapore’s favor in 
1984 and has remained there since. Because of the significant 
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presence of U.S. firms and the pattern of their exports back to 
their parent companies, the U.S.-Singapore trade relationship has 
shifted to the point where the United States now has a structural 
trade deficit. Ironically, the healthier the U.S. economy and the 
higher the capacity utilization of U.S. firms, the more imports they 
will need from their Singapore subsidiaries. 


Current Trading Conditions: Although Singapore is a relatively 
small economy, it is both the United States’ twelfth largest import 
source and its twelfth largest export market in the East Asian and 
Pacific area. There are virtually no barriers to trade in goods, 
and very few to trade in services. Capital goods are imported duty 
free with only a few exceptions. The island state is an excellent 
location for a regional marketing, warehousing, and distribution 
base. The primary marketing region consists of Indonesia, Malaysia 
and Brunei, but many firms also cover Thailand, India, and the 
Philippines. An excellent transportation and communication 
infrastructure allows U.S. firms to expand their marketing region 
even further if desired. Singapore’s recent success in getting the 
official cooperation and support from the Indonesian and Malaysian 
Governments for its "Triangle of Growth" will further add to 
Singapore’s attractiveness as a regional hub. 


Best Prospects for U.S. Firms: The following is a list in priority 


order of some industry sectors with good sales potential and market 
size. 


Computers, Peripherals, and Applications Software 


The Singapore Government continues to support and promote the 
information technology industry. The hardware market improved 
considerably in 1989, with imports increasing 40 percent to 

US$1.22 billion, while expenditure on computer software totalled 
US$89 million. The largest user is the government, followed by the 
banking and finance sector and manufacturing. In 1989, the United 
States was a major supplier of data processing equipment to 
Singapore, with imports from the United States alone totalling 
US$479 million, a 39 percent share of this market. The second 
largest supplier was Japan, with a 23 percent share. 


Singapore’s information technology market has become quite mature 
and sophisticated. It has now grown large enough to warrant the 
attention of small- and medium-sized U.S. firms that fill niches in 
the U.S. market. Most of the top international data processing 
companies already have a presence in Singapore, and there is great 
receptivity on the part of the government and the private sector 
toward new market entrants. Abundant joint venture and licensing 
opportunities exist. The Singapore market is still primarily an 
IBM-compatible and DOS-operating system market, but the use of other 
architecture and operating systems is also growing rapidly. 





Telecommunications Equipment and Services 


Singapore is a well-developed, modern communications center with 
worldwide air, sea, and telecommunications links. Singapore 
Telecoms makes continuous efforts to upgrade and expand its national 
and international telecommunications system and has budgeted 

US$900 million from 1988 to 1992 on an improvement program. To 
maintain high revenue growth, Telecoms is also branching out into 
the international market brought about by the growing globalization 
of business. It is currently liberalizing its policies, especially 
regarding international value-added networks (IVANS), and encourages 
joint ventures and research and development projects. Total imports 
of telecommunications equipment in Singapore in 1989 were about 
US$580 million and are expected to grow steadily during the next few 
years. 


Electronic Components and Equipment 


The presence of multinational electronic component manufacturers in 
Singapore bodes well for suppliers of electronic equipment. With 
the labor shortage and Government encouragement to upgrade 
production methods, electronics manufacturers are keen to invest in 
labor-saving equipment and automation. Given the strong growth in 
all end-user markets and the high export orientation for local 
producers, Singapore’s import of electronic components will remain 
high. The potential for U.S. suppliers is excellent as a majority 
of the disk drive and computer manufacturers are U.S. multinationals. 


Aviation and Avionics Support Equipment 


Singapore has succeeded in establishing itself as the most 
comprehensive aviation repair and overhaul center in Asia, and is 
also moving rapidly into parts and component manufacture. The 
industry faces new challenges in the acquisition and assimilation of 
the latest technology and specialized skills as it moves on to more 
sophisticated manufacturing and assembly. As it has matured and 
strengthened, the industry has found new Asian markets beyond 
Singapore. Imports of aerospace equipment (including 
aircraft/helicopters) in 1989 amounted to about US$830 million and 
are estimated to increase to some US$850 million in 1990, as 
Singapore Airlines continues to take delivery of B747-400s. The 
United States had an 84 percent market share in 1989. 


Services 


The outlook for investment in the services sector is good, as the 
government has targeted the services sector for promotion. The 
Economic Development Board is offering incentives in the areas of 
advertising, public relations and exhibition services; 
agrotechnology services; air and sea transportation and distribution 
services; computer services; education and training services; 
laboratory and testing services; leisure, entertainment and cultural 
services; management consultancy services; medical services; 
regional headquarters services; technical and engineering 
consultancy services; and telecommunication and information services. 





Medical and Health-care Equipment 


There is a strong and growing market for medical equipment and 
technology in Singapore. Medical facilities are excellent, and the 
country is seeking to create a niche for itself as a purveyor of 
high quality and specialized medical services throughout Southeast 
Asia. As a result, Singapore’s hospitals are constantly expanding, 
improving their facilities, and acquiring new medical equipment. 

The Economic Development Board has forecast that the medical 
industry will continue to grow at an average of 25 percent per annum 
over the next five years. Imports of medical and health care 
equipment in Singapore were about US$55 million in 1989. 


Oil and Gas Industry 


Singapore is the world’s third largest petroleum refining center 
after Rotterdam and Houston. Although devoid of oil or gas 
resources, it is a major supplier of offshore equipment to oil 
drilling operations throughout the Asia-Pacific region. Singapore 
has also established itself as a service center with a large pool of 
experienced and skilled technicians. Exploration activities are 
picking up in this region, and Singapore is well positioned to act 
as the regional support center for this recovering industry. 


In addition to these six key industries, others that have good 
potential for U.S. suppliers are hotel equipment and supplies, 
consumer products, robotics and industrial automation, chemicals, 
precision machine tools, and biotechnology. 


Gaining the Advantage: U.S. firms planning to market in Singapore 


often find it advantageous to appoint local agents/distributors for 
the following reasons: 


1) To reduce overhead expenses and front-end investment. 


2) To eliminate marketing problems arising from U.S. suppliers lack 
of understanding of local or regional business practices and 
conditions. 


3) To take advantage of established contacts and influence and 
reduce risk. 


Besides appointing agents or distributors, U.S. firms should also 
consider participation in local trade shows to introduce their 
products to the market. Singapore has an established reputation for 
staging international events that attract not only local business, 
but also buyers from throughout the region. Singapore shows 
expected to be among the best worldwide include: Singapore 
Informatics '90 (December 1990), Offshore South East Asia '90 
(December 1990), Metal Asia '’90 (November 1990), Defence Asia ‘'91 
(March 1991), Asia Print ’91 (June 1991), and Hotel Asia ’91 (April 
1991). 





Additionally, U.S. Department of Commerce trade missions planned for 
the coming year (August 1990 - July 1991) include: the Indiana 
Asean Council Inc. Trade Mission (September 1990), the State of 
Missouri Trade Mission (September 1990), the Iowa Governor’s Trade 
Mission (November 1990), and the Wisconsin Governor’s Trade Mission 
(December 1990). American firms interested in participating in 
these shows and trade missions should contact the Foreign Commercial 
Service, One Colombo Court, #05-12, Singapore 0617. 

Tel: (65) 338-9722, Fax: (65) 338-5010. 
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